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INTRODUCTION 

The difficulty of inferring the pronunciation of English 
words from their written form is mainly due to the frequency 
with which the same symbols are used to represent different 
sounds, and to the uncertain position of the stress in words 
of two or more syllables. To become familiar with the 
pronunciation of the language as a whole the foreign student 
must either receive prolonged instruction from a teacher, or 
must make extensive use of phonetic transcriptions and 
pronouncing dictionaries. With either or both of these 
methods the correct reading of English in the ordinary 
spelling must from the outset be largely a matter of memory. 
It is possible, however, by the use of a comparatively small 
number of diacritics to remove the greater number of the 
uncertainties, and to make the usual spelling of the words 
sufficiently phonetic for practical purposes. With the 
addition of these marks, the current spelling of English 
becomes a real guide to the pronunciation, as soon as a few 
general rules have been grasped. 

The application of such a system to English corresponds 
very closely to the method followed in languages which are 
written with the Arabic alphabet. In these languages the 
beginner learns from books in which the whole apparatus 
of vowel-signs and other auxiliary marks is employed. As 
he makes progress in his knowledge of the language, these 
marks become less and less essential to him, until at last 
he is able, like the native reader, to dispense with them 
altogether. Similarly the foreign student of English would 
at first practise his reading on texts provided with all the 
marks which serve as a guide to the correct pronunciation. 
In course of time many of these would become unnecessary, 
and in the end he would be able to interpret the ordinary 
spelling without these extraneous aids. 
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A system of this kind has at least one advantage over 
a phonetic transcription. Where this is employed, it is 
usually printed on the opposite page to the text in the 
ordinary spelling, so that the learner's attention must 
continually be transferred from the one to the other. In 
this way the ordinary spelling makes less impression on 
the eye and mind than it would do if it were the only 
object of studv. "With the system here proposed the 
attention of th*learner is from the beginning fixed upon 
the only current form of the words, a fact which is of great 
importance for the acquisition of correct spelling. In this 
connexion it is worth remarking that the ordinary spelling 
of a large number of English words is really as phonetic as 
it can well be, whatever charges may be brought against 
English orthography as a whole. It would be difficult, 
upon any system, to improve the spelling of scores of 
words such as left, dwoelt, send, hmt,pond, hoil, to say nothing 
of the simpler forms pen, pin, don, dot, &c. 

The principle upon which the system is chiefly based is 
that of leaving unmarked everything which conforms to 
some simple rule. Those words which in an ordinary 
spelling-book would be mentioned as exceptions to the rule, 
to be remembered by the learner without further aid, are 
here so marked that they simply fall into place elsewhere 
and impose no such burden on the memory. Thus go, no, 
so come under a general rule, from which to and do are at 
once clearly excepted by being written to and do. 

In a system of this kind it is obvious that the representa- 
tion of sounds must rest on a purely English basis. Prom 
a phonetic point of view it may be a disadvantage that the 
short and long a, e, i, o, u of English represent two totally 
different series of sounds, but so long as the current spelling 
remains in use the fact must simply be accepted. To 
attempt to bring the English vowel-system into conformity 
with that of continental languages can only result in a 
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complete change of spelling, — a question which does not 
come into consideration here. On its own lines the current 
spelling of English is far more regular than is usually- 
believed ; the proof of this lies in the fact that on the 
system here proposed the number of words which require 
no marking whatever is proportionally much larger than 
would naturally be anticipated. 

The series of lessons in Part I, and the corresponding 
exercises in Part II, have been prepared as probably the 
best method of making the pupil quickly familiar with 
the details of the system. It ought to be noticed that for 
this purpose it ia not necessary that the pupil should know 
the meaning of every word; what ia required is that he 
should be able to pronounce the words accurately whether 
he understands them or not. If it is considered desirable 
to begin the reading of continuous texts, or general exer- 
cises, before the system has been fully mastered, the teacher 
can at discretion explain the value of the marks uaed in 
a number of the commonest words, a list of which will be 
found on p. 25. The following summary of the system 
may also be found useful by the teacher, and even by the 
pupil. 

I 

Consonants 

Consonants or consonant-groups which are pronounced 
alike are placed together in the following table. 

p b f, ph, gh v 

t, d d th th 

k, c, ch, ck, q g, gh (ch) gh (always silent) 

oh, tch j, 4 dg 

s, 9 s, z, |sh, 4 s, z 

Ich, c, t 

X, cs, cks, cf X i, ct 
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The remaining consonants are : 

m ; n ; ng, nk ( = ng + k), ng (= ng + g) ; 1 ; r ; h ; w, u ; 
wh ; y, i. 

Dotted consonants, as b, g, h, k, 1, n, p, w, are not 
pronounced. Double consonants are pronounced as single. 

Examples. 



pop bob 

trot, tossed deed 

fkin, can go 

(chord, quick ghost 

(church jot, ^in 

1 pitch jud^e 

[ sent rose 

J fent maze 

[extra, sacks exist 
Isacs, acfent 



fife, phase, laugh van 



think 
(loch) 



sheet, 6ure 
6haise, species ' 
nation 
noiious, action 



then 
naught 



pleasure 
aiure 



mat ; nun ; singer, sinker, finger ; land ; red ; hat ; wet, 
quest ; when ; yet, question, 

debt, feign, heir, knee, hymn, psalm, wrong. 



II 

Vowels 

As a rule only stressed vowels are marked. Unstressed 
vowels are usually short and more or less obscured ; excep- 
tions to this rule are marked when important. 

Stress is not indicated when it falls on the first syllable, 
as in better, combat, advocate, mfluence. Otherwise it is indi- 
cated, as in betwee'n, pretend, ezi'stence, credwlity, inac- 
ce'ssible. 
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1. Short vowels. 

Unmarked vowels are short — 

(1) in such monosyllables as cat, pen, big, dog, cup. 

(2) before two consonants (and x). 

Otherwise short vowels are indicated by the marks ', \ '. 
When one of two vowels is marked, the other is silent ; 
thus ea = 8 ; oii = li. 



The following is the table of short vowels : 

Unmarked, 
a m cat, camp = 



y 

o 



met, mend — \ , 

pin, hint = ] 

hymn, lymph = ; 

pod, pond = ( 



6. u ,, cut, hunt 



Marked. 
in habit. 

,, what, quantity. 

„ very, s8ver. 

„ heaven, meant. 

„ pity, 5ivil. 

„ syrup, 9ynic. 

,, gone, honest. 

„ study. 

,, son, done, dove. 

,, blood, flood. 

6u ,, young, flourish. 

Iu ,, put, push, full, 

oti „ could. 

6o ,, cook, good. 

6 „ to, woman. 

The regular lengthening of short vowels before r (final, 
or before another consonant) is not indicated, e. g. 

bar, barn ; fern, learn ; fir, firm ; for, worn ; worm, bur, 
burn. 

The common lengthening of a and o in such words as 
chant, pass, soft, lost, is also left unmarked. 
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2. Iioug vowels and diphthongs. 



Unmarked vowels are long or diphthongal — 

(1) in such monosyllables as fade, mete, fine, home, 
duke. 

(2) before single consonants followed by a vowel, as in 
fatal, meter, riding, &c. 

Otherwise long vowels and diphthongs are indicated by 
the marks " (only in a), , ". 

When one of two vowels is marked, the other is silent ; 
thus ea = e ; ue = u. 

The following is the table of long vowels and diphthongs : 









Jnmarked. 






Marked. 


1. 


ah 


fa 
as in bah, shah = _ 
au 


in pa, father. 
„ aunt, draught. 










fa 


„ chalk, fall. 


2. 


au, aw 


)) 


„ cause, lawn = 


oa 


„ broad. 


3. 


a, a-e 


ij 


6u 
„ fatal, fate ] fa 


,, bought, sought 
„ change, table. 




ai, ay 


I! 


„ pain, pay = ■ ea 


„ grSat, steak. 




ei, ey 


>) 


„ vein, theyi U 


,, fete. 


L 


e, e-e 


l> 


„ be, meter, mete 








ee 


?J 


„ feed 


^^fei, sy 


„ 9Siling, key. 




ea 


?? 


,, mean 


li, le 


„ machine, mien 




SB, ce 


J) 


„ pSBsar, Phoebus 






5. 


i, i-e, ie 


J) 


,, final, fine, liei (1 
„ cry, dye J ~ iei, al 


„ find, isle, high 




y, ye 


)J 


„ height, aisle. 


6. 


o 

o-e, oe 
oa 




„ go, Koman L 

„ Eome, roe = \ 

, „ lou, 5w 
„ loaf j ' 


„ only, post. 
,, mould, sown. 










u, ue 


„ truly, Jirae. 


7. 


00 


J7 


,, tool, smooth = H 


oQ, ew 


„ group, drew. 












0, o-e, oe „ do, move, shoe. 
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Unmarked. Marked. 

8. u,u-e,ue asm duly, duke, due) . „ , . 

„„ „„, J r = u, ui wi Hugh, nuisance, 

eu, ew „ „ deufe, new I ' & > v 

9- oi, oy „ „ join, joy. 

10. ou, ow „ „ bound, crown. 

The opener sound of long vowels and diphthongs before 
r is not indicated, e. g. fair, fare, bear, fear, mere, mire, 
more, &c. 

Miscellaneous Bules. 

Dotted vowels are not pronounced, e.g. friend, passion, 
roguish, buoy. 

Final -e is never pronounced, unless marked -e. 

In final -es (-es), the -e is pronounced only after sibilants, 
as masses, ma9es, mazes, meshes, matches, midges. 

As a guide to the teacher, the phonetic equivalents of 
various symbols are given according to the system adopted 
in the Oxford English Bictionary. 

The exercises in Part II are so arranged as to correspond 
exactly to the sections in Part I, and contain a very large 
number of common English words. 



PART I 

SOUNDS AND SYMBOLS 

1. The ordinary English alphabet. 

Aa Bb Cc Dd Ee Ff Gg Hh 

li Jj KkLl MmNn Oo Pp 

Qq Er Ss Tt Uu Vv Ww Xx 

Yy Zz 

2. Common consonant groups. '^ 
ch ; tch ; ph, sh, th, gh ; ck, ng, wh. 

3. Additional consonant signs and groups.^ 

5 (=s); c {=sh); d (= t) ; d^, ^ (=j); gfe (=f); 
j (=y); ng (=ng+g); nk (=ng + k); s (= z), ^ {= sh), 
s(=i.); l{= sh) ; th ; u(= w) ; x (= gz), x (= ksh) ; z. 

4. Ordinary vowel-signs and groups." 

a, e, i, o, u, y. 

ah ; au, aw ; ai, ay ; ei, ey ; ea, ee ; ie, ye ; oa, oe ; oo ; 
eu, ew ; oi, oy ; ou, ow. 

5. Additional vowel-signs.^ 



a, h, e, i, 6, 6 = fl, 6 = u, y. 

a (= ah) ; a {= aw) ; a, 6 (= ay) : e, i (= ee) ; i, y (= ie) ; 
S (= oa) ; 6, u, w (= oo), u (= ew). 

' For the values of these symbols see §§ 2, 3, 4, 15, and 20. 
« See §§ 1 and 9-11. s See |§ 16-19. 
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§1. 

The sounds of the following consonants and vowels, as 
exemplified in the words below, should be taught to the 
pupil. 

pbfvtdkgsz 

m n 1 !• w y h 

a e i, y o u 

(*) (e) (i) (?) (») 
(as in pan pen pin pond punt) 

BuLE 1. In words of one syllable ending in a consonant, 
single unmarked vowels are short. 

ExjLE 2. Doubled consonants (as 11, ss, zz) are pronounced 
as single. 

Examples, 

pad, pat, bad, bat, fan, fat, van, vat. 
tell, tent, dell, den, keg, get, yet, yelp. 
kid, kiss, gift, grin, wig, wit, Lynn, Pym. 
sod, sop, mob, moss, nod, yon, hot, rot. 
nun, nut, hug, hut, ruff, buzz, gulf, skull. 

EuLE 3. Before two consonants the vowel remains short 
although a final -e is written. 

EuLE 4. Pinal -e is never pronounced (unless marked as -§)► 

Examples, 
adze, lapse, dense, steppe, twelve, rinse, bronze, solve. 

§2. 

The sounds of the following symbols should be taught : 

sh ch ,i th th ng wh 

(J) (tj) (d5) iJP) (3) (r)) (hw) 
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Examples. 

sham, shut, shrub, crash, smash, rush. 

chip, chop, chest, rich, such, niche. 

jam, jib, job, jest, just. 

thin, thrift, moth, width, length. 

that, then, this, thus, with. 

bang, spring, thing, strong, lung. 

whelp, when, which, whizz. 

§3. 

The following symbols denote sounds already exemplified 
above. 

c, ck = k X = ks 9 = s s = z 

Examples. 

cab, cup, cling, crest, scrub. 

fact, sect, back, neck, talc. 
'(tax, sex, fix, box, crux, axe. 
1 tacks, sacks, kicks, rocks, ducks. 

fell, 9ent, henge, prinje, dunfe. 

as, has, beds, rugs, prism, spasm. 

§4. 
Further equivalent symbols are : 
ph = f tch — ch (tj) ^, d^ = j (ds) nk, no = ng + k (gk) 

Examples. 

phiz, phlox, lymph, nymph, 
match, fetch, ditch, Scotch, crutch, 
^em, ^ent, ^ill, ^in, ^ist. 
bad^e, hed^e, bridge, lod^e, plunge, 
bank, ink, drink, drunk, zinc. 
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§5. 

The lengthening of the short vowels, and the obscure 
sound of e and i, before r should be taught, viz. 

ar (aa) er (gj) ir (sj) or (gi.) ur {vi) 

Examples, 
bar, far, hard, farm, harsh, starve. 
herb, fern, err, berth, verse, serve. 
fir, sir, birch, girl, first, third, 
for, nor, sort, short, lord, horse, 
fur, furl, burn, hurt, curve, purse. 

§6. 
The usual southern lengthening of a and o in words of 
the following types should be noticed, 
stafi'; craft, graft, shaft. 
dan9e, glanje, prange ; grant, plant, 
ask, cask ; clasp ; glass, grass ; last, mast. 
bath, lath, path. 

off ; oft, loft, soft, 
cross, loss ; cost, lost, 
broth, cloth. 

§7. 

Rule 5. In words of two (or more) syllables, the stress 

falls on the first syllable, unless marked otherwise. 

Examples. 

(The pupil's attention should be drawn to the varied 
character of the short unstressed syllable in such words, and 
in those illustrated in the next section.) 

sandal, mortal, servant, beggar, medlar, 
vessel, system, garden, children, absent, 
winter, sister, tempest, bonnet, pocket. 
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public, horrid, vermin, dwelling, summit, 
battle, marble, duckling, badly, shortly, 
bottom, seldom, lesson, waggon, parrot, 
gentry, sentry, dirty, dusky, cherry. 

§8. 

EuLE 6. When the stress does not fall on the first syllable 
of a word, it is indicated by a dot after the vowel. 

Examples. 

attra'ct, dispa'tch, corre'ct, defe'nd, distre'ss. 
begi'n, enri'ch, insi'st, alo'ng, acro'ss. 
confou'nd, renou'nje, absu'rd, distu'rb, unju'st. 

§9. 

The sounds of the long vowels, as represented in the 
examples below, should be taught. 

a-e e-e i-e o-e u-e 

y-e 

e y 

{&) («) (9i) (o") (iw) 

EuLE 7. In words of one syllable, final vowels, or vowels 
followed by a single consonant and -e, are long. 

Examples. 

bake, base, pale, pane, take, tape, 
eke, eve, fede, glebe, Crete, Swede, 
lime, mine, mite, side, size, style, 
hole, home, robe, rope, vote, yoke, 
duke, dupe, fume, mule, tube, tune. 

be, he, me, we. 

by> my, spy, try, I. 

go, lo, no, so. 
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§10. 

The same sounds are also expressed by the following 
combinations of vowels. 



ai ei ea se le oa eu ue 
ay ey ee oe ye oe ew 

Examples. 

aid, hail, claim, chain, waist, raise, 
bay, day, play, pray, stay, aye. 
rein, vein, feint ; prey, they, whey, 
pea, sea, tea, beach, feast, breathe, 
free, tree, feed, beech, sleeve, freeze, 
^sesar, se^is, Judse-a ; Phoebus; cestrum. 
die, lie, died, tried ; bye, dyed, 
boat, cloak, coach ; foe, sloe, toe. 
feud ; dew, few, new, newt, ewe ; cue, due. 



§11. 

The sounds of the following long vowels and diphthongs 
should be taught. 

ah au 00 oi ou 
aw oy ow 

(a) (q) (m) (oi) (au) 

Examples. 

ah!, bah!, hah!, shah, 
flaud, fraud, haul, maid, Paul, fault. 
I chaw, jaw, straw, shawl, lawn, drawn. 

too, woo, pool, gloom, shoot, groove, 
foil, boil, joint, hoist, voije, noise, 
tboy, coy, joy, toy, cloy, Troy, 
(thou, ground, count, stout, house, ounge. 
Icow, now, crowd, fovyl, down, town. 

1966 B 
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§12. 
The sounds of the long vowels and diphthongs when 
followed by r should be taught, viz. 

-are -ere -ire -ore -ure 

-air -ear -yre -oar -oor -our 

-eir -eer 

'(e»i) (pj) (8ia.i) (o'j) (u'j) (itjaj) (au^j) 

Examples, 
bare, care ; chair, hair ; heir, their, 
here, mere ; hear, fear ; beer, cheer, 
fire, mire, tire ; byre, lyre, tyre, 
bore, more, shore ; board, roar, hoarse, 
boor, moor, poor, 
cure, mure, pure, 
our, flour, hour, sour. 

§13. 

Words of two syllables containing a long vowel or 
diphthong : compare § 7 and § 8. 

EuLE 8. In words of two syllables with stress on the first, 
stressed vowels followed by a single consonant are long 
(as in § 9 or § 12). 

Examples. 

fatal, vacant, raven, a^ent, bacon, 
even, lever, evil, hero, precept, 
final, silent, driver, pilot, tyrant, 
total, open, grojer, moment, story, 
human, student, pupil, tutor, duty. 
When the stress is on the second syllable, Eule 7 applies, 
awa'ke, beha've, enga'^e, engra've, compa're. 
conce'de, extre"me, sere'ne, compe'te, reve"re. 
besi'de, divi"ne, despi'se ; defy, supply, 
alo'ne, dispo'se, devo"te, befo're, ago', 
red u "96, amu'se, dispu'te, demu're, endue'. 
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§14. 
EuLE 9. The e of final es is pronounced only after sibilants 
(s, z, sh, ch, ^, and their equivalents) ; the e of final es 
is always silent.' Hence 

(1) With -es : — classes, losses, ra9es, boxes, roses, blazes, 
meshes, rushei, peaches, matches, a^es, bridges. 

(2) With -s: — babes, slides, poles, fumes, canes, fires, 
groves, serves. 

(3) With -s : — fifes, takes, strokes, capes, notes. 

§15. 
EuLE 10. Dotted letters (whether consonants or vbwels) 
are not pronounced. 

Examples, 
debt, doubt, dumb, lamb, subtle, 
gnash, gnat, feign, reign, campai'gn. 
heir, hour, John, thyme, shepherd, 
knee, knife, knot, knapsack, knuckle, 
hymn, autumn, conde'mn, conte-mn. 
trait, chestnut, listen, whistle, often, 
whole, wreck, wrong, sword, answer. 

search, heard, earl, learn, earnest, 
heart, hearth, dungeon, vengeance, 
friend, view; build, buoy, guard, guess. 

EuLE 11. Gh is always silent. (Of. § 20.) 
Examples, 
straight, caught, daughter, haughty, 
neigh, sleigh, weigh, eight, freight, 
bough, plough, drought, doughty. 

' This rule is adopted to save the underdotting of so many e's as 
would be required by Rule 10. 

b2 
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§16. 

EuLE 12. "When the five short vowels of § 1 occur in other 
positions than those covered by Eules 1 and 3,^ they 
are indicated by the symbols 

a 6 i, y 6 u. 

Examples. 

have, bade, give, live, gone, shone. 

cabin, radish, s^lad, chapel, satin. 
rSbel, credit, Igmon, merit, seven. 
limit, finish, river, syrup, physic, 
body, profit, polish, comet, florin, 
study, piinish. 

§17. 

Ihe following symbols representing short vowels require 
special notice. 

k ea 



wish brfiad 



EuLE 13. When one of two vowels is marked, the other is 
silent. (Hence Sa = S, 6o = 6, &c.) 

Examples. 

swSimp, swan, wasp, what, yacht. 

thread, thrSat, brgast, health, wfialtfi, rSalm. 
z6al6us, peasant, feather, hSaven, rSady. 

ton, won, month, come, d6ne, gl6ve. 
st6mach, wonder, m5ney, brother, c6ver. 
blood, flood ; tbuch, y6ung. 
doiible, country, cousin, n6urish, s6uthern. 

' In other words, where Rules 7 and 8 would require a long vowel. 



6 


u, 6 


00, 6u 


ou, 6o 


s6n 


piill 
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bull, full, piill, bush, push, piit. 

butcher, pudding, pulpit. 

could, should, would. 

to, wolf, bosom, woman. 

good, wood, book, wool, foot, soot. 

Note the lengthening in -or = -ur (§ 5), as in 
word, work, world, w6rse, wdrtfe ; scourge, 

§18. 

The five long vowels of §§ 8 and 9 are also represented by 
the signs 

a, e e, 1 i p u 

Some of these occur frequently in combination with 

another vowel, which by Bule 13 is not pronounced ; 
especially 

ea ei, le ou, 5w 

Before -r the sounds are as in § 12. 

Examples. 

change, strange, haste, paste, bathe, 
able, sabre, acre, chamber, stranger, 
fete ; there, where, 
break, steak, great ; bear, pear, swear. 

metre, veiling, seize, key, people, 
chief, field, priest, grievange, mari'ne. 

high, fight, child, bind, ninth, pint, 
bible, bridle, idle, tigress, binder, 

old, gold, c5mb, ghost, post, both, 
noble, golden, swollen, hostess, 
dough, though, soul, shoulder, 
crow, flow, bowl, own, growth, Owe. 

Hugh, nuisan9e. 
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§19. 
The three long vowels (ah, aw, oo) of § 11 are also repre- 
sented by the symbols 

a a, 6 6, u, ue„ u-e 

au 6a, 6u ou, ew 

Examples, 
ma, pa, father, rather, aunt, calf, half, 
ball, small, false, dwarf, warm, water, 
broad, bought, sought, thought, wrought. 

do, two, who, tomb, womb. 

shoe ; lose, move, prove. 

truth, truly, brutal,' plQral, prudent. 

blue, true ; rude, rule, June, brute. 

you, through, woQnd, soup, route, tour. 

chew, Jew, grew, screw, threw. 

§20. 
Equivalent consonants continued (see §§ 3 and 4). 

gh = f 

draught, laugh (laugh) ; cough, trough ; rough, tough, 

enbu'gh. 

ch, q = k (nch, nq = nk) 

chemist, chorus, chronic ; scheme, school, scholar. 

ache, echo, stomach, mSnarch; anchor. 

cheque, pique, antl'que ; liquor, conquer, ooque'tte. 

6, 6h, s, t = sh (J) 
andient, special, spedies, odean, sodial, consdious. 
chaise, dhagri'n, madhl'ne, tendh, pindh, bundh. 
sugar, Sure, paSiion, session, BusSia, ASia. 
nation, caution, notion, action, mention, option. 

s, i = zh. (5) 
measure, leisure, vision, hosier ; aiure. 
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X = gz X = ks 

exi'st, exhau-st. noxi6us. 

ng = ng + g 
anger, finger, linger, longer, hunger. 

W = w i, e = y 
queen, quick, square, acqui're, anguish. 
bunion, pinion, onion, Christian, 
courteous, rlghtgous. 

d = t 
cuffed, coughed, chaffed, stuffed. 
Jicked, marked, knocked, liked, smoked, 
rapped, stopped, jumped, hoped, steeped, 
passed, crossed, dan9ed, rajed, taxed, 
lashed, washed, pushed, pinched, crundhed. 

§21. 

The precise sound of the endings in the following types 
of words should be taught. 

palaje, terraje, prgfa9e, surfa9e, purchase, 
damage, passage, c6ura^e, carriage, marriage, 
palate, senate, climate ; captain, mountain, 
arrow, shadow, fellow, widow, hollow.' 
grandeur, nature, creature, picture, torture, 
statue, delude, volume, fortune, hirsute. 

§22. 

Examples of words of three and four syllables. 
(1) With stress on first or third syllable. (See Eules 5 and 6). 

beverage, counterfeit, enemy ", fSminine, messenger, negli- 
^en9e, nightingale, tenement, westerly ^ 

1 The ending is marked here to indicate that the full pronunciation 
would be 0, not ow. 

2 Final y is marked when it does not immediately follow a stressed 
syllable. 
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avarrcious, dandelion, inacfe'ssible, luminary, periwinkle, 
remini'scen9e, supersti'iious, territory. 

(2) With stress on second or fourth syllable. (See Rule 6.) 
appre'ntife, deli'cidus, endea'v6ur, fafe'tious, obei"san9e, 

pa9i"fic, peti'feon, profe'ssor. 

arti'Uery, equi'valent, fana*ti9ism, gratu'itj', insS'parable, 

mena'^erie, omni'potent, multiplica'nd. 

§23. 

When it is necessary to show that each of two vowels is 
to be pronounced, they are separated by the mark | . 

Examples. 

reial, re|a"lity, are|a, cereial, lineiar, be|a"titude. 
a|e"rial, Uien, gO|er, sh6|er, orU|el, dyier. 
beiing, gO|ing, d6|ing. 

The mark is unnecessary in ia, io, iu, ua. 

Examples. 

dial, phial, briar, liar, bias. 

viol, lion, scion, prior, pidus. 

triumph, diu-rnal ; dual, gradual, usual. 



APPENDIX 

1. Common words of one syllable without marked 
letters. 

• a. With short vowels. 
a, am, an, and, at, can, had, man, shall, than, that; get, 
let, men, set, them, then, well, when, yet ; did, him, if, in, 
it, its, this, till, which, will, with ; from, not, off, on ; but, 
must, such, thus, up, us. 
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b. With -ar, -er, -or. 
art, far ; her ; for, or, nor. 

c. With long vowels or diphthongs. 
came, made, make, may, say, take, their, they ; be, he, 
me, we, ye, each ; I, by, my, thy, why, like ; go, no, more ; 
too ; down, how, now, our, out, round, thou. 

2. Common words of one syllable with marked letters, 
a. With short vowels. 
as, has, have ; wks, what ; th^re ', wfere ^ ; his, is ; c6me, 
d6es, done, none, some; t6, could, should, would, you', 
your', put. 

b. With long vowels or diphthongs. 

are ; all : there '', were '■', where ; these ; might ; both, 
know, most ; those ; do, two, who, whom, whose ; you '', 
your '. 

3. Common words of two syllables. 

after, also, always, cannot, either, even, ever, into, neither, 
never, dther, over, unto, very, woman. 

abou't, ab6"ve, agai'n, agai'nst, amo'ng, becau'se, benea'th, 
besi'de, indee'd, unti'l, upo'n, withou't. 

4. Irregular words of frequent occurrence. 

the (= the, thi), of (= ov), one (= won), once (= wons), 
any (= eny), many (= meny), said (= sed), women 
= wimen). 

5. Other irregular words. 

anxious (= ang^us), beau (= bo), bureau {= buro"), bury 
(= bery), busy (= bizy), business (= bizniss), clerk (= dark), 
England (= Ingland), English (= Inglish), mauve (= mov), 
minute (minit), pretty (= pritty), quay (= key), sergeant 
(= sar^ent), sew (= sew), shew (= show). 

1 Unstressed forms. ' Stressed forms. 



PAET II 

EXEKCISES 



A pot and a pan. A keg and a tub. A dog and a rat. 
A man in a bog. A hut on a hill. A bud on a twig. 
A gift of (= ov) a bag. Twelve tents. A bronze adze. 

A bad egg. A fat pig. A hot sun. A dense fog. A big 
ruflf. A red-hot pin. Wet moss. Dull wits. 

Sit still. Stand up. Eun and get it. Lift it up. It 
will drop yet. A dog yelps. A kid skips. A net drifts. 
God will send help. 

§2. 

The (= tha) chest in the niche. Crash went the shrub. 
Just a chip. Such a job Jim had with it. In length and 
width. That thing with the spring. Which of the chops ? 
When did the whelps run up ? 

A rich jest. A strong wing. A chill wind. A long 
thin string. A dull job. 

Shut that chest. Smash the spring. Bang the drum. 
It will twist the^string. Just rush at it. Thrust it well 
in. Whip the dog if it will not jump. 

§3. 

(The following pairs of words are pronounced alike.) 

sac, sack ; lac, lack ; arc, ark ; lacks, lax ; tacks, tax ; 
links', lynx ; sticks, Styx ; scull, skull ; jell, sell ; 9ent, 
sent ; adds, adze. 
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(These words are to be distinguished.) 

ass, as; hiss, his; backs, bags; bets, beds; cups, cubs; 
penpe, pens. 

A cup of milk. A sad dunje. A rich sect. A prin9e in 
a cab. A sack and six rugs. The back of the neck. The 
crest of the rocks. The tacks which Jack haa in his box. 
Six penje and twelve (ents. 

The clock has just struck six. The ship stuck on the 
rocks. That will fix the rugs on the' beds. The dogs got 
the ducks. The fox runs henje and then springs back. 
The prism is thin and is of talc. The axe sticks in the 
block. A strong lad drags the sacks from the jell. 

§4. 
(Words pronounced alike.) 
flocks, phlox ; fizz, phiz ; fill, Phil ; ^ill, Jill. 

(Words to be distinguished.) 

get, jet; gig, jig; gill, ^ill ; batch, badge; rich, ridge; 
bang, bank ; sing, sink, zinc. 

A phlox in bud. The nymph of the well. Phil 'has 
a red phiz. Fetch a match ! The ditch with the bridge on 
it. The ^em in the badge. A Scotch ^11. The gill of the 
fish. That is the gist of the jest. The ducks plunge in 
the ditch. A hed^e on a bank. Pen and ink. The man 
drinks from the tank. The sink is of zinc. 

§5. 
(To be distinguished.) 
back, bark ; had, hard ; ^em, ^erm ; ten, tern ; twill, 
twirl ; spit, spirt ; cock, cork ; shot, short ; cub, curb ; 
cull, curl. 

Is that far from the farm? The herbs and the ferns. 
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The fir and the birch burn well. The girl is smart in the 
garb of a nurse. A hard sort of fur. The first horse in 
the third cart. A short curve. It will serve for a verse. 
The curb is hard and hui'ts the horse. In parts of the 
church it is dark. 

§6. 

This draft is not the last. Which plants went from 
Franje? The drops glanje on the lanje. The lad brings 
a cask and a flask. Set the glass flat on the grass. The 
blast bends the mast. The bath is at the end of the path. 
Ask him which class is the last. 

Bring the cloth from the loft. Is it soft or hard ? Did 
the broth cost much ? Which girl lost the cross ? Did it 
just drop off with the frost ? 

§7. 

The servant sent off the beggar. The barrel is still in 
the cellar. The children run in the garden. In the basket 
is a bonnet. His sister is absent this winter. The vessel 
went under in a tempest. The pocket of his jacket is badly 
torn. The dwelling is horrid with vermin. The nettles 
stung the little duckling. The bottom of the pond is 
seldom sandy. This is a hard lesson. The sentry sat on 
a dirty waggon. Twenty marbles for a penny. 

§8. 

Eegre'ts will not corre'ct the error. It depe'nds on 
himse'lf when the thing begi'ns. The children adva'nfe 
alo'ng the platform. The dema'nd is unju'st and absu'rd. 
This will enri'ch them, and preve'nt further distre'ss. 
Depe'nd upo'n it, his master will not conse'nt. Arthur 
sends his rega'rds. 
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§9. 
(Distinguish the following pairs of words.) 

pan, pane ; tap, tape ; red, rede ; them, theme ; miss, 
mife ; shin, shine ; rob, robe ; dot, dote ; tub, tube ; duck, 
duke. 

A plage in the shade. God save the King. Let me take 
this side of the gate. Is his name on the slate ? We shall 
bake a cake. We go home late. That is white wine from 
Crete. He has no time. The tide will rise by nine o'clock. 
The mule has a white nose. It is twige that size. It is 
still dry and fine. I hope that the rope is safe. The tube 
has a hole in it. I did not like the style of the tune. 

§ 10. 

(The following pairs of words, and many others, are 
pronounced alike.) 

ale, aU ; bate, bait ; daze, days ; gede, seed ; rede, read ; 
lone, loan ; doze, does ; due, dew ; muse, mews. 

baize, bays; raise, rays; faint, feint; bay, bey; beach, 
beech ; grease, Greece ; die, dye ; lie, lye. 



It rains and hails this day. Let us wait and play. They 
make a chain take the plage of a rein. Tea is the leaf of 
a plant. Green peas will be cheap. The beach by the sea. 
Please speak to me. I must leave ; I cannot stay. The 
trees die for lack of rain. He lies in the shade. We 
tried the tune in vain. He died at sea. I cried for aid. 
My robe has been dyed like my cloak. We go by boat and 
coach. My grey socks hurt my toes. The gale broke the 
oak-tree. The dew has newly wet the grass. He has a few 
ewes and three geese. The news of the feud made him 
fume. The new bill is not yet due. 
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§11. 

Ah ! that is far off. Bah ! he is a fraud. The Shah had 
a new shawl. It is Paul's fault. I saw him draw it. The 
straw lies on the lawn. It will thaw soon. The cause of 
the gloom is not plain. The pool is too deep. The tool 
shoots alo'ng the groove. 

The oil must boil. The joint will spoil in this hot room. 
He let a coin drop down the hoist. The noise drowns his 
voife. The boys saw the toys with joy. How did they 
take the town of Troy ? 

The houses stand round abou't the mound. The cow lies 
down on the ground. The count is stout and looks proud. 
He keeps fowls now. An oun9e of powder. 

§12. 

(Distinguish the pairs of words.) 

bar, bare ; car, care ; her, here ; per, peer ; fir, fire ; sir, 
sire ; or, ore ; for, fore ; cur, cure ; purr, pure. 

(The following are pronounced alike.) 

fare, fair ; hare, hair ; air, heir ; here, hear ; dear, deer ; 
tire, tyre ; bore, boar ; sore, soar. 



Take care of that chair. Their fare is bare and dear. 
The air is clear and pure. Sit near the fire. I can hear 
the cheers from here. My hair is turning grey, I fear. 
The mire will soon tire the horse. Let him roar till he is 
hoarse. My throat is raw and sore. We went on board 
from. the shore. The boor has more land out on the moor. 
That will cure the poor man. Our flour is pure white. 
Their beer is sour. 

§13. 

The raven gave a fatal omen. The a^ent has let the 
vacant house. We get our bacon from the gro9er. That 
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is the prefept of a hero. This final vowel is silent. The 
pilot of a ship ; the driver of a train. That is the story 
of the evil tyrant. My pupil came at that moment. The 
tutor made the student atte-nd as a duty. 

I shall be awa'ke befo're that time. It is a mista-ke to 
beha've in that way. I shall enga'^e him to revrse the 
work. That is an extre'me case. They reve're him as 
divi'ne. They despi'se and defy the tyrant. Will he 
invi'te us if we desi're it ? I left him alo'ne a long time 
ago'. This dispu-te will amu'se him. That is no exeu'se. 
We must salu'te him. 

§14. 

(1) Plant the roses in these boxes. He had big losses at 
the ra9es. The rushes stand in thick masses. The meshes 
of the net catch the Uttle fishes. It will be a^es befo're he 
fetches the matches. He enga'^es his men at fair wa^es. 
The foxes made gaps in the hedges. The rope stretches 
and reaches as far as the bridges. 

(2) The boy slides down the poles. He rides on his 
mules at times. Lay the canes on these stones. The eaves 
lie three miles from here. We saw piles of whales' bones. 
James smiles when he sees it. 

(3) She bakes nije cakes. He takes lar^e pikes in the lakes. 
The fifes gave out shrill notes. The shark bites the ropes. 
The hail strikes on the slates. The fire smokes. He likes 
these jokes. The wind shakes the gates. 

§15. 

(Pairs of words pronounced alike.) 

jam, jamb ; limb, limn ; plum, plumb ; sent, scent ; seen, 
scene ; Dane, deign ; fain, feign ; rein, reign ; air, heir ; 
our, hour ; time, thyme ; nave, knave ; need, knead ; night, 
knight ; dam, damn ; him, hymn ; hole, whole ; rap, wrap ; 
ring, wring ; hart, heart ; herd, heard. 
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No doubt he is deeply in debt. The lamb is licking the 
crumbs off my thumb. These scissors cut badly. The 
tiger gnashes its teeth and gnaws its ca^e. How long did 
he reign? They found the heir and the heiress. Myrrh 
and thyme are scented plants. A merry Christmas. I 
knew that the knife was new. She knelt on her left knee. 
I must not conde'mn the hymn. Just listen how it rustles. 
I heard a whistle from the castle. I am writing the whole 
day. He swung the sword the wrong way. 

I heard it early this morning. Wise men may learn 
from fools. The earl joined in the search. The surgeon 
atte'nds George daily. They shut him up in a dungeon by 
way of ven^ean^e. The pavement is wet this evening. 
My friend did not take that view. He builds too much on 
guesses. The rogue did not disgui'se his guilt. The guide 
will buy a guita.'r for him. 

I caught the bough but it broke with my weight. Their 
daughter is haughty, and will not be taught. How much 
will the freight weigh? He uses eight ploughs on his 
farm. The horse in the sleigh neighed loudly. He is 
a naughty boy. 

§16. 
(Distinguish the vowels in the following words.) 

gave, have ; glade, bade ; ^yve, give ; ali"ve, live ; bone, 
gone ; tone, shone. 

baby, cSbin ; dado, radish ; penal, pedal ; lever, sSver ; 
finest, finish ; rival, civil ; Polish, polish ; chorus, florin ; 
duty, study ; punj', punish. 



They have never been in the chapel. He may have 
given her that prSsent. The trader lives in that cabin. 
The rebel is now in prison. I shall finish my visit in 
sSven days. That is the limit of British claims. 

His profit was soon gone. The body of the monarch lies 
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here. I give my solemn promise on that point. He made 
a solid study of the matter. The • master will punish the 
pupU. 

§17. 
(Distinguish the vowels in the following words;) 

asp, wksp ; has, w&s ; that, what ; hatch, wktch. 

lead, lead ; read, read ; heal, hSalth ; heave, heaven, 
f on, son ; ponder, w5nder ; home, c6me ; groye, gl6ve. 
I mood, bl6od ; pouch, t6uch ; rousing, c6usin. 
(cut, put; rush, bush; dull, full; ruddy, pudding. 
1 go, to ; golf, w6lf ; Eoman, woman ; rood, good. 



What was it he wknted ? What is the time by that 
watch? The swto nests in the swamp. Keep a good 
wktch on the wksps. 

The bread is ready for eating. His head sank on his 
brfiast. The peasants drank his health. That whs a dreadful 
threat. Spread out the hay if the weather clears up. 

How d6e§ *one (= w6n) c6ver it up. It will be d6ne in 
a month. Will you c6me with it or send me s6me ? Piit 
out your t6ngue. The "one brdther l6ves the other vSry 
much. My m6ther gave me a d6zen pairs of gl6ves. I have 
seen ndthing so l6vely. D5es the fl6od leave much mud ? 
I could not tduch it becau'se of the blood on it. My ybung 
c6usin c6mes from the c6untry. 

G<5od morning ; good day ; g6od-bye ! This book should 
be put in the pulpit. You must l(5ok at this bush. The 
woman could not piill out her f6ot. The butcher would 
send us puddings. The wolf ran to the wood. That wks 
an awful handful. 

I give you my wdrd it is wdrth nbtfiing. That is the 
worst w6rk in the wdrld. An evil tongue is wbrse than 
a scdur^e. 
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§18. 

(Distinguish the following pairs of words.) 

flange, strange ; caste, haste ; gather, bather. 

here, there ; speak, steak ; dear, bSar. 

veiling, jsiling; grey, key. 

pies, piege ; divi'ne, marl'ne ; devi'ge, poll'ge. 

wind, wind ; hint, pint ; riddle, bridle, 

lost, post ; clotb, bBtb ; cobble, noble. 

foul, soul ; cowl, bawl ; now, know ; down, own. 



I w^ not able to change it in haste. He sat at a strange 
table. They bathe in a lar^e chamber. 

Where is the fSte to be held ? Here and there we saw 
a pear-tree. He was in a great hurry to break the seal. 
The bear tried to tear the skin. 

The metre of that ple9e is its chief mgrit. His nleje 
tried t6 dejoi've him. He seized the ksy after a brief 
struggle. The people came to recei've their priest. He 
could wield both sword and shield. He has a gr§at 
grle'van^e if we can belle've him. 

That is right, my child, The light is too high to read 
by. The child might take fright and cry. A tiger and 
a tigress. That bridle is too tight. What a deli'ght to me 
that sight wks. He is neither idle nor unkl'nd. It is 
blind in one (won) eye (i). 

That is a cold pOst for an Old man. She has both a gold 
watch and a comb. My shoulder is Only a little swollen. 
You kpow we shall go slowly. It is not my Own dog, 
though it knows me. It now snowed for hours. He has 
now sown his crops. Will you show me that bowl, please ? 
The crow is black and the owl white. Did you know how 
much he owed ? 
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§19. 

(Distinguish the vowels in the following.) 

gather, rather; daunt, aunt; Alf, half. 

mallet, smallest ; cal9ine, balsam ; later, water. 

road, broad ; drought, wrought ; though, thought. 

go, do ; whole, who : comb, tomb. 

toe, shoe ; rose, lose ; roving, proving ; lover, mover. 

duty, trQly; student, prudent; punish, pruning. 

hue, blue; nude, rude; suit, brQte. 

mound, wound; rout, route; though, through. 

dew, drew; stew, strew. 



The calf runs after my father. Pa would rather give the 
half to aunt. 

That ball w^s not at all well caught. She let the tray 
fall and broke a small cup. The tall man talked too much. 
We walked in the park. Warm salt water. All right, let 
us call it so. 

He ought to have said (= sed) what he thought. I have 
bought some of the broad pens. He is much sought after. 

How do you do ? Who are these two men ? You will 
lose your shoes in the mud. I do not appro've of that 
move. 

It is prQdent to tell the truth. That is trtle as a rule. 
The sky was so blue last June. He is a rade brutal man. 
This fruit is very juicy ; try not t6 bruise it. 

My wound need not trouble yoU. Yoii must put the 
soQp through the sieve. I shall do the tour by that 
route. 

The wind blew so hard that my hat flew off. The Jews 
slew the heathen. I drew out the old screw and put in the 
new. A few trees grew there. 

c2 
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§20. 

It was enou'gtl to make me laugh {or laugh). I caught 
my cough through sitting in a draught. The leather is 
both rough and t^ugh. 

The scholars c6me home from school singing in chorus. 
That was the chemist's scheme. He hks chronic cata'rrh of 
the st6maeh. The monarch seeks to conquer his foes. The 
barque cast anchor there. 

God save our gracibus Queen. He is conscious of having 
a sp@6ial mission. It wks a very Undieut and pre6i6us thing. 
He is ^Qre to learn French this session. I lost palienje 
and was not cautious en6u"gh. Do not mention so slight 
an action. We have little notion how lar^e the Eussian 
nation is. 

I shall do it with pleasure. I have visions of leisure s6me 
day. The hosier took the measure of my foot. . 

He is angry becau'se I hurt his finger. I must make 
the string longer and stronger. I have lingered till I am 
hungry. A hungry man is an angry man. 

That dress is quite quaint. We must quit in a quarter of 
an hour. The Queen has quickly acquired the language. 

Her guardian was quite c6urte6us, but v8ry self-rlghte6us 
{or -right^us). What is the radius of the pinion- wheel ? 
tlnion is strength. A bunion on the toe. 



PART III 

BEADING LESSONS 

The following irregular words should be carefully noted ; 
in the earlier lessons attention is drawn to them by the 
numbers prefixed to them. 

^ the = the (before consonants), thi (before vowels). 
" of = ov. ' one = w5n. " any = ^ny. 

" many = meny. * said = sed. '' th^re = ther. 

° wdre = wer. 



I do not know if little Tom dreamed of whkt his mother 
and he had been talking abou"t, but I do knOw that ' the 
first thing he thought abou-t, when he awo'ke in ^ the 
morning, wha his mother's saying that he might try how 
" many kind acts he could do that day withou-t m6ney ; and 
he was so eager to begi'n, that he jumped up and dressed 
himse'lf, althou-gh it was more than an hour befoTe his 
usual time " of getting up. AU the time he kept wdndering 
whkt a little boy like him, only eight years old, coiild do 
for other people ; tiU at last he grew so puzzled with 
planning ways ^ of showing kindness^ that he vSry wisely 
made up his mind to think no more abou"t it, but learn his 
lesso&s very perfeotljf ; that wks ^ the first thing he had to 
do ; and then he would try, withou't too much planning 
befoTe-hand, to keep himse'lf ready to lend a helping hand, 
or to give a kind w6rd, when ' the right time came. So he 
screwed himself int6 a corner, out ^of 'the way ^of his 

c3 
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mother's sweeping and dusting, and tucked his feet up on 
the rail of his chair, turned his faje to ' the wall, and in 
abou't half-an-hour's time, he could turn round with a light 
heart, feeling he had learned his lesson well, and might 
employ his time as he liked till breakfast wks rSady. He 
looked round ' the room ; his mother had cleaned it aU up 
neatly, and w^ now gone to ' the bedroom ; but ^ the coal- 
scuttle and ' the can for water » w^re empty, and Tom ran 
away to fiU them ; and as he came back with the latter 
from the pump, he saw Ann Jones hanging out her clothes 
on a line stretched acro'ss from side to side ^ of ' the little 
court, and speaking vSry angrily and loudly to her little 
girl, who was getting into some mischief in ^ the house, as 
her mother could see through ' the open door. 



A Wish. 

Mine be a cot besi'de the hill : 
A bee-hive's hum shall soothe my ear ; 
A willowf brook that turns a mill. 
With "many a fall shall linger near. 

The swkllow, oft, benea'th my thatch 
Shall twitter from her clay-built nest ; 
Oft shall the pilgrim lift the latch. 
And share my meal, a welcome guest. 

Arou'nd my ivied porch shall spring 
Each fragrant flower that drinks the dew ; 
And Lufy, at>her wheel, shall sing 
In russet gown and apron blue. 

The village church among the trees, 
Where first our marriage vows wfere given, 
With merry peals shall swell the breeze 
And point with taper spire t<3 Heaven. 
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3. 



The three boys all got up at the same time in the 
morning, but w^re not incli'ned to talk. Jack and Dick 
put on their clothes as fast as possible, and ran downstairs, 
but Tom looked abou"t for s6me kind of basin or mug t6 
wash in ; th^re wks n6ne— rnot even a jug of water in the 
room. He slipped on a few clothes, and went downstairs, 
found a pitcher, and went off t6 the pump. His c6usins, 
who w6re playing in the court, laughed at him, and would 
not tell him where the soap was kept ; he had to look s6me 
minutes (minits) befo're he could find it. Then he went 
back to the bedroom ; but on entering it from the fresh air, 
the smell wks so oppre'ssive that he could not endu're it. 
He went to the window to try and open it. It was wha,t 
people call a ' Yorkshire light ', where, yoii know, ' one half 
has to be pushed on ' one side. It was very stiff, for it had 
not been opened for a long time. Tom pushed agai'nst it 
with aU his might ; at length it gave way with a jerk ; and 
the shake sent out a cracked pane, which fell on the floor in 
a hundred little bits. Tom wks sadly frightened when he 
saw what he had ddne. He would have been very sorry to 
have d6ne mischief at * any time, but he had seen en6u"gh 
of his aunt the evening befo're to find out that she was 
sharp, and hasty, and cross ; and it wks hard to begi'n the 
first day in his new home by getting into a scrape. He sat 
down on the bedside and bega-n to cry. But the morning 
air blowing in upo'n him, refre'shed him, and made him 
feel stronger. He grew braver as he wkshed himse'lf in 
the pure, cold water. ' She can't be cross with me longer 
than a day ; by to-night it wiU be all over ; I can bdar 
it for a day.' 
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Past and Present. 

I reme'mber, I reme'mber 
The house wh^re I was born, 
The little window wh&re the sun 
Came peeping in at morn; 
He never came a wink too soon 
Nor brought too long a day; 
But now, I often wish the night 
Had borne my brgatB away. 

I reme'mber, I reme'mber 

The roses, red and white, 

The violets, and the lily-cups — 

Those flowers made of light ! 

The lilacs where the robins built. 

And where my brdther set 

The labu'rnum on his birth-day, — 

The tree is living yet ! 

I reme'mber, I reme-mber 

Where I was used to swing. 

And tfeSught the air must rush as fresh 

To swallows on the wing: 

My spirit flew in feathers then 

That is so hSavy now, 

And summer pools could hardly cool 

The fever on my brow. 

I reme'mber, I reme'mber 
The fir-trees dark and high ; 
I used to think their slender fops 
Wfere close agai'nst the sky. 
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It was a childish ignoranfe, 

But now 'tis little joy 

To know, I'm farther off from Heaven 

Than when I was a boy. 



NB. — In the remaining lessons the following words are 
left unmarked : 

to = t<5. as = as. is = is. his = his. was = 



5, 

Thfere wfere only two sitting-rooms on the ground-iloor, 
' one behi'nd the other. Out of the back-room the kitchen 
opened, and for this reason the back-parlour was used as 
the family sitting-room; or else, beiing with its garden 
aspect so much the plgasanter of the two, both Sally and 
Mrs. (missis) Benson would have assigned it for Mr. (mister) 
Benson's study. As it was, the front room, which Idoked 
■ to the street, was his room ; and ° many a person c6ming 
for help — help of which giving money was the lowest kind 
— was admi'tted and let forth by Mr. Benson, un-knOwn to 
^ any ' one else in the house. To make ame'nds for having 
the least cheerful room on the ground-floor, he had the 
garden bedroom, while his sister slept over his study. 
Thfere wfere two more rooms agai'n over these, with sloping 
fellings, though otherwise lar^e and airy. The attic looking 
int6 the garden was the spare bedroom ; while the front 
belo'nged to Sally. Thfere was no room over the kitchen, 
which was, in fact, a supplement to the house. The sitting- 
room was called by the pretty (pritty). Old-fashioned name of 
the parlour, while Mr. Benson's room was styled the study. 
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6. 
The Last Rose of Summer. 

'Tis the last rose of summer 

Left blooming alo'ne; 
All her lovely compa'nions 

Are faded and gone ; 
No flower of her kindred, 

No rose-bud is nigh, 
To refle'ct back her blushes. 

Or give sigh for sigh. 

I'll not leave thee, thou lone 'one! 

To pine on the stem ; 
Sin^e the lovely are sleeping, 

Go, sleep thou with them. 
Thus kindly I scatter 

Thy leaves o'er the bed. 
Where thy mates of the garden 

Lie scentless and d§ad. 

So soon may I follow, 

When friendships decay. 
And from L6ve's shining gircle 

The ^ems drop away. 
When trtie hearts lie withered. 

And fond " ones are flown, 
! who woiild inha'bit 

This bleak world alo'ne ? 



7. 

They stood toge'ther at the top of a steep asce'nt. At 
the summit thfere was a ISvel spa9e, sixty or sSventy yards 
square, of unemclo'sed and broken ground, over which the 
golden bloom of the gorse cast a rich hue, whilst its 
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deli'cious scent perfu-med the fresh and nimble air. On 
° one side of this common, the ground sloped down to 
a clear bright pond, in which w^re mirrored the rbugli 
sand-cliffs that rose abru'pt on the opposite bank; hundreds 
of martins found a home thgre, and wfere now wheeling 
over the transpa'rent water, and dipping in their wings 
in their evening sport. Indee'd all sorts of birds seemed 
to haunt the lonely pool ; the water-wagtails w6re scattered 
arou'nd its margin ; the linnets perched on the topmost 
sprays of the gorse bushes, and 6ther hidden warblers sang 
their vespers on the une'ven ground beyond. On the far 
side of the green waste, close by the road, and well plafed 
for the requi-rements of horses or their riders who might be 
weary with the asce'nt of the hill, there was a public-house, 
which was more of a farm than an inn. It was a long, low 
building, rich in dormer windows on the weather side, 
which wfere necessary in such an expo'sed situa-fion, and 
with odd proje'cfions and unloo-ked-for gables on every 
side ; th^re was a deep porch in fr6nt, on whose hospitable 
benches a dozen persons might sit and enjoy the balmy air. 



8. 

Hand-in-hand, now pricked by the far-spreading gorse, 
now ankle-deep in sand ; now pressing the soft, thick 
heath, which should make so brave an autumn show ; and 
now over wild thyme and 6ther fragrant herbs, they made 
their way, with ^many a merry laugh. Once (w6ns) on 
the road, at the summit, Ruth stood silent, in breathless 
deli-ght at the view befo're her. The hill fell suddenly 
down into the plain, exte'nding for a d6zen miles or more. 
Thfere was a clump of dark Scotch firs close to them, which 
cut clear agai'nst the western sky, and threw back the 
nearest levels into distan9e. The plain below them was 
richly wooded, and was tinted by the young tender hu^ 
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of the earli|est summer, for all the trees of the w6od had 
donned their leaves exce'pt the cauiidus ash, which here 
and there gave a soft, pleasant greyness to the landscape. 
Far away in the plain wfere spires and towera and stacks 
of chimneys belon'ging to some distant hidden farmhouse, 
which wfere trafed downwards through the golden air by 
the thin columns of blae smoke sent up from the evening 
fires. The view was bounded by some rising ground in 
deep purple shadow agai"nst the sun-set sky. 



9. 

England (Ingland) and Switzerland. 

1802. 

Two voices are thfere, " one is of the Sea, 
' One of the Mountains, each a mighty voi9e ; 
In both from a^e to a^e thou didst rejoi'9e. 
They wfere thy chosen music. Liberty ! 

Thfere came a tyrant, and with holy glee 
Thou fought'st agai'nst him, — but hast vai'nly striven : 
Thou from thy Alpine holds at length art driven 
Where not a torrent murmurs heard by thee. 

— Of ° one deep bliss thine ear hath been bere'ft ; 
Then cleave, O cleave to that which still is left — 
For, high-soul'd Maid, whkt sorrow would it be 

That Mountain floods should thunder as befoTe, 
And Ocean bellow from his rocky shore. 
And neither awful Voife be heard by thee. 

N.B. — In the remaining lessons one and any are left 
unnumbered. 
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10. • 
The Minstrel-Boy. 

The Minstrel-Boy to the war has gone, 

In the ranks of dSatb you'll find hiin; 
His father's sword he has girded on, 

And his wild harp slung behind him. 
' Land of song ! ' ° said the warrior-bard, 

' Tho' all the world betray thee, 
One sword, at least, thy rights shall guard. 

One faithful harp shall praise thee!' 

The Minstrel fell ! — but the foeman's chain 

Could not bring his proud soul under ; 
The harp he loved ne'er spoke agai'n. 

For he tore its chords asu'nder; 
And *said, 'No chains shall sully thee, 

Thou soul of l6ve and bravery ! 
Thy songs wfere made for the pure and free. 

They shall never sound in slavery ! ' 



11. 

They sauntered out for a walk. The path they chose led 
to a wood on the side of a hill, and they entered, glad of 
the shade of the trees. At first it appea'red like any 
common grove, but they soon came to a deep desce'nt, on 
the summit of which they stood, looking down on the tree- 
tops, which wfere softly waving far benea'tfe their feet. 
Th^re was a path leading sharp down, and they foUowed 
it ; the led^e of rock made it almost like gOjing dowii steps, 
and their walk grew into a bounding, and their bounding 
into a run, befo're they reached the Iswest plane. A green 
gloom rei'gned there ; it was the still hour of noon ; the 
little birds w6re qui.et in some leafy shade. They went on 
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a few yards, and then they came to a circular pool over- 
shadowed by the trees, whose highest boughs had been 
benea'th their feet a few minutes (minits) befo're. The 
pond was hardly belsw" the surfaje of the ground, and 
there was nothing like a bank on either side. A h8ron was 
standing there motionless, but when he saw them he flapped 
his wings and slowly rose, and soared abo've the green 
heights of the wood up into the very sky itse'lf, for at that 
depth the trees appealed to t6uch the round white clouds 
which brooded over the' earth. The speedwell grew in the 
shallowest water of the pool, and all arou'nd its margin, but 
the flowers were hardly seen at fijst, so deep was the green 
shadow cast by the trees. In the very middle of the pond, 
the sky was mirrored clear and dark, a blue which looked 
as if a black void lay behi'nd. 



12. 

The rain had jeased, though gver^ leaf and blade was 
loaded with trembling glittering drops. Eiith went down 
to the 9ircular dale, into which the brown foaming mountain 
river fell and made a deep pool ; and, after resting there for 
a while, ran on betwee'n broken rocks down to the valley 
below- The waterfall was magni'fipent, as she had anti'- 
fipated ; she longed to exte'nd her walk to the 6ther side 
of the stream, so she sought the stepping-stones, the usual 
crossing-pla9e, which wfere over-shSdowed by trees, a few 
yards from the pool. The waters ran high and rapidly, as 
busy (bizy) as life, betwee'n the pieces of gray rock; but 
Eiith had no fear, and went lightly and stgadily on. Abou't 
the middle, hoW|e-ver, th^re was a great gap ; either one of 
the stones was so covered with water as to be invi'sible, or 
it had been washed lower down ; at any rate, the spring 
from stone to stone was long, and Euth hMtated for a 
moment befo're taking it. The sound of rushing waters 
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was in her ears to the exclQ'sion of Svery other noise ; her 
eyes wfere on the current running rapidly below her feet ; 
and thus she was startled to see a fi'gure close befo're her 
on one of the stones, and to hear a voi^e offering help. 

13. 
A Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea. 

A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 

A wind' that follows fast 
And fills the white and rustling sail 

And bends the gallant mast ; 
And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 

While like the eagle free 
Away the good ship flies and leaves 

Old England on the lee. 

O for a soft and gentle wind ! 

I heard a fair one cry ; 
But give to me the snoring breeze 

And white waves heaving high ; 
And white waves heaving high, my lads, 

The good ship tight and free — 
The w6rld of water is our home, 

And merry men are we. 

There's tempest in yon horned moon. 

And lightning in yon cloud ; 
But hark the music, mariners ! 

The wind is piping loud; 
The wind is piping loud, my boys. 

The lightning flashes free — 
While the hollow oak our palace is, 

Our heritage the sea. 

• Or (in poetry) ' wind ', especially as a rhyme-word. 
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14. 

A most tra^cal in9ident fell out this day at sea. While 
the ship was under sail, but making no great way, a kitten, 
one of fdur of the feline inha'bitants of the cabin, fell from 
the window into the water ; an ala-rm was imme'diately 
given to the captain, who was then upo"n deck, and regsi'ved 
it with the utmost conge Tn and ^many bitter oaths. He 
immS'diately gave orders to the steersman in favour of 
the poor thing, as he called it ; the sails wfere instantly 
slackened, and all hands employed to reco'ver the poor 
animal. I was, I own, extre'mely surpri'sed by all this; 
less indee'd at the captain's extre'me tenderness than at his 
congsi'ving any possibility of sucge'ss ; for if puss had had 
nine thousand instSa'd of nine lives, I conclu'ded they 
would all have been lost. The boatswain, how|6-ver, had 
more sanguine hopes, for, having stripped himse'lf of his 
jacket, breeches, and shirt, he leaped boldly into the water, 
and to my great asto'nishment in a few minutes (minits) 
retu'rned to the ship, bearing the motionless animal in his 
mouth. Nor was this, I obseTved, a matter of such grSat 
difi&culty as it appea'red to my ignorange, and possibly may 
seem to that of my fresh-water reader. The kitten was 
now expo"sed to air and sun on the deck, where its life, 
of which it retai'ned no symptoms, was despai'red of by 
all, but it at last reco'vered, to the great joy of the good 
captain, but to the grSat disappoi"ntment of s6me of the 
sailors, who asse'rted that the drowning of a cat was the 
vSry iorest way of raising a favourable wind. 
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15. 

Ye Mariners of England. 

Ye Mariners of England 

That guard our native seas ! 

Whose flag has braved, a thousand years, 

The battle and the breeze ! 

Your glori6us standard launch agai'n 

To match an6'ther foe : 

And sweep through the deep, 

While the stormy winds do blow ; 

While the battle ra^es loud and long 

And the stormy winds d6 blow. 

The spirits of yoiir lathers 

Shall start from Svery wave — • 

For the deck it was their field of fame. 

And Odean was their grave : 

Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell 

Your manly hearts shall glow, 

As ye sweep through the deep, 

While the stormy winds do blow ; 

While the battle ra^es loud and long 

And the stormy winds do blow. 

Brita'nnia needs no biilw&rks. 

No towers alo'ng the steep; 

Her march is o'er the mountain-waves. 

Her home is on the deep. 

With thunders from her native oak 

She quells the floods below, 

As they roar on the shore, 

When the stormy winds do blow; 

When the battle ra^es loud and long, 

And the stormy winds do blow. 
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The meteor flag of England 

Shall yet terri-fic burn; 

Till danger's tr6ubled night depa'rt 

And the star of peafe retu'rn. 

Then, then, ye ocean-w§,rriors ! 

Our song and feast shall flaw 

To the fame of your name, 

When the storm has geased to blow ; 

When the fiery fight is heard no more, 

And the storm has geased to blow. 



16. 
Biile Brita'nnia. 

When Britain first at HSaven's comma'nd 
Aro'se from out the azure main. 

This was the charter of her land. 

And guardian angels sung' the strain : 

Kale, Brita'nnia ! rule the waves ! 

Britons nSver shall be slaves. 

The nations not so blest as thee 
Must in their turn to tyrants fall, 

Whilst thou shalt fl6urish grSat and free, 
The drgad and envy of them all. 

Still more maje'stic shalt thou rise, 

More drgadfiil from each foreign stroke ; 

As the loud blast that t6ars the skies 
Serves but to root thy native oak. 

Thee haughty tyrants ne'er shall tame; 

AH their atte'mpts to bend thee down 
Will but arou'se thy ^Snerdus flame, 

And work their woe and thy renown. 
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To thee belo-ngs the rural reign; 

Thy cities shall with commer9e shine ; 
All thine shall be the subject main, 

And every shore it 9ircles thine ! 

The Muses, still with Ereedom found, 

Shall to thy happy coast repai'r ; 
Blest tsle, with matchless beauty crown'd, 

And manly hearts to guard the fair : — 
Rule, Brita'nnia ! rule the waves ! 
Britons never shall be slaves! , 
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